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People who didn’t 
respond to verbal 
threats got harsher 
treatment. A blind pan- 
handler had his sign 
snatched from his 
hands, ripped up and 
thrown in the trash. A 
mentally disabled man, 
strolling down the side- 
walk, was shoved vio- 
lently in the chest and 
told to get off the street. 


by Osha Neumann 


SemeeMmhis is the story of how an associa-_. 
tion of yuppie merchants in 


Berkeley hired a notorious gang 
of thugs to drive homelessepeople-out.of 
the neighborhood — and got away with it. 

The Elmwood district stretches along 
College Avenue a few blocks in either 
direction from Ashby Avenue. It is one of 
those intimate upscale shopping districts 
which ring the essentially dysfunctional 
downtown of Berkeley. It attracts cus- 
tomers with an afray of boutiques, spe- 
cialty stores, cafes and fine restaurants. , 

The Elmwood prides itself on its com- 
fortable ambience, characterized by, how 
shall we say, an absence of unpleasant- 
ness. The Elmwood Merchants 
Association looks @ut for the interests of 
its members, vigilant that the atmosphere 
of casual tasteful commerce is not dis- 
turbed. Not disturbed that is, for those 
who participate in the commerce. 

Back in the Fall of 1993, the Merchants 
Association got worried. They feared that 
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The notorious Wolf Protective Services initiated 


Art by Osha Neumann 


a reign of terror and intimidation against anybody who looked 
homeless. “We’re trying to get rid of the undesirable element that’s 
creeping into the neighborhood,” they told homeless people. 


the crackdown on homeless people on 
Telegraph Avenue and in People’s Park 
would drive them on to College Avenue. 
They saw each panhandler who wandered 
into their district as the advance guard of 
an army of indigents. Something had to be 
done; the Christmas shopping season was 
fast approaching. 

Luckily a solution was near at hand. 
John Engbeck, the founder and president 
of Wolf Protective Services, was a neigh- 
bor. A deal was struck. The Elmwood 
Merchants Association contracted with 
Wolf to patrol the district. Its mission was 
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to prevent crime and drive homeless peo- 
ple out of the area. The merchants were 
told that private security guards could do 
things that the police couldn’t do. 

Wolf employees pride themselves on 
not looking like your ordinary, over-the- 
hill security guard snoozing in a corner 
waiting for the next coffee break. They 
are buffed-out, spit-and-polish guys who 
favor black jumpsuits and combat boots. 
As soon as the contract was signed, they 
took to marching up and down the side- 
walk as if it were a parade ground, provid- 
ing a bizarre contrast to the strolling shop- 
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pers in their silk blouses and Dockers. 
According to witnesses, Wolf guards 
immediately initiated a reign of terror and 
intimidation against anybody who looked 
homeless. “We’re trying to get rid of the 
undesirable element that’s creeping into 
the neighborhood,” they informed home- 
less people who inquired why they were 
being hassled. An African American 
woman quietly sitting in front of Wells 
Fargo was told, “You don’t belong in this 
neighborhood. You’re taking away from 
the neighborhood.” When she protested 
that it wasn't fair, the guard responded: 
“Tt’s not a fair world. One way or another, 
you’re not going to be here much longer.” 
Homeless people were ordered not to 
lean against buildings or sit on sidewalks. 
‘We stand up when we work, so you have 
to stand too,” one was told by the guards. 
The few merchants who didn’t go along 
with the program and support the street 
sweeps were threatened that they wouldn’t 


- get protection. One store owner who had 


been burglarized on a few occasions had 
allowed a couple of guys to sleep in her 
doorway as a deterrent. Wolf guards drove 
them off: “Have you ever had night- 
mares?” one guard asked them. “I can be 
your worst nightmare. You’re vulnerable 
when you sleep. We have over 100 people 
and we know where you sleep.” 

People who didn’t respond to verbal 
threats got harsher treatment. A blind pan- 
handler had his sign snatched from his 
hands, ripped up and thrown in the trash. 
A schizophrenic man, strolling down the 
sidewalk, was shoved violently in the 
chest and told to get off the street. A pan- 
handler who sat quietly with a sign was 
accused of harassing customers. He was 
arrested by a Wolf guard, and would have 
gone to jail had not a Berkeley police offi- 
cer who knew him to be peaceful refused 
to take him into custody. 

Merchants got what they paid for. The 


See Wolf Pack page three 


SFPD busts the ''Santa Claus of the Tenderloin" for 
giving food to hungry people. Father John De Paul, a disabled man well- 
loved by neighborhood children, is now the latest victim of the cruel 
Matrix program. See story, page eight. 
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Bronco Billy Loses His Splice 


Court Overturns 


by Brian Augusta 


t about 4 a.m., the man known as Bronco Billy 
A would sweep through the warehouse loading 

docks on Ahern Street in Sacramento, nudging 
awake those forced to make their bed there at night. His 
four-wheel drive vehicle parked nearby, Bronco Billy -- 
police officer Tony Olivera -- would awaken everyone 
sleeping in the area, telling them they had to “move on”, 
as if there were somewhere else they could go. 

Often he reportedly made rude and abusive remarks, 
calling people “scum” and “trash.” Such was a morning’s 
work for Olivera, carrying out enforcement of 
Sacramento’s Anti-Camping Ordinance, a Depression- 


era law used in recent years to prevent homeless citizens 


from sleeping in certain areas of the city. 

Most people who had a run in with Olivera say he was 
extremely verbally abusive. Many reported being threat- 
ened with arrest or citation for such things as sitting on 
the sidewalk; homeless parents were told they would 
have their children taken away. The police are alleged to 
have thrown away the belongings of people camped 
along the American River, part of Bronco Billy’s patrol. 


“Pm gonna go in there and 
scream bloody murder and ask 
that the cops be held in contempt 
of court," Katz pledges. “I’m 
gonna go ballistic.” 


One early morning in 1994, Olivera woke a homeless 
man who goes by the name “Pork Chop” and some others 
sleeping near him. He claimed that Pork Chop had 
received several warnings about sleeping on the docks in 
violation of the anti-camping ordinance. Olivera took a 
camera from his truck and snapped a picture of the still 
groggy Pork Chop, wrapped up in his blanket. Then 
Olivera told him he would have to go somewhere else. 

Pork Chop protested that he had nowhere else to go. 
He wasn’t eligible for the Salvation Army's shelter 
because he had already stayed there 30 days. The only 
other available shelter was on the far side of town, a long 
walk that would leave him far from the agencies that 


serve food and provide needed services. Besides, he had 
been told it was full that night. Nonetheless, Olivera gave . 


him a citation, one of hundreds he had issued. That cita- 
tion ultimately undid one of Sacramento’s cruelest laws. 

On May 30, 1995, an appellate court in Sacramento 
overturned Pork Chop’s Municipal Court conviction for 
sleeping outside, quietly striking down the City's Anti- 
Camping Ordinance as “unconstitutionally vague” in the 
process. The decision was a welcome contrast to a recent 
devastating ruling from the California Supreme Court 
upholding a similar anti-camping law in Santa Ana. 

It was also merciful timing: Sacramento County’s 
Board of Supervisors voted that same month to cut 
General Assistance grants by 22 percent, slashing bene- 
fits to $201 per month. It is predicted that thousands may 
lose their housing as a result. Sacramento County became 
the first in the state to take advantage of a law allowing 


counties to cut General Assistance below state-mandated — 


levels if they can prove that not doing so would impact 
basic services, such as funding for law enforcement. 

It wasn’t easy for Sacramento criminal defense attor- 
ney Stewart Katz, who defended Pork Chop pro bono, to 
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A homeless man camps out along the American River in Sacramento. 


_ mount his challenge to the city’s ordinance. At one point 


Katz had organized 10 volunteer attorneys to represent a 
group of homeless people cited under the law. But each 
time a person’s case would come to trial, the citation had 
been “voided,” preventing the case from being heard. 


This ploy worked well for the city, whose police offi- 


cers could continue to harass homeless people by hand- 


ing out anti- -camping citations without ever having the © 


validity of the ordinance challenged in court. After all, 
the city’s intent was not so much to collect fines from 
people but rather to create a tool-with which to force 
homeless people out of certain areas of the city. A cita- 
tion never had to reach the court to achieve this. 


é 


AKA Pork Chop. The judge sided with Katz and, after 


‘several: months’ of trying, he was finally able to begin his 


court fight against Sacramento’s anti-camping ordinance. 
After losing in the Municipal Court, Katz appealed to the 
Superior Court, won his argument that the anti-camping 
ordinance was unconstitutionally vague and helped win 
justice for Pork Chop and Sacramento’s 4,000 other 
homeless people. The city did not appeal the ruling. 

Katz is unsure how long the ruling will protect 
Sacramento’s homeless from harassment for sleeping 
outside. Katz explained: “In view of the Supreme Court 
decision in Santa Ana, (the city) certainly could craft 
something that would do what they want to do, but if 
they do, they can’t hide it.” For one thing, the drafting of 
a new ordinance would be a public process that would 
give advocates an opportunity to challenge its validity. 


Continued Harassment 


Many hoped that the ruling would end the legacy of 
abusive harassment of Sacramento’s homeless by Bronco 
Billy and his fellow officers assigned to what the city 
called the “homeless detail.” This “detail” dedicated two 


Finally, Katz took the untsualstep of opposing‘a '- 
“motion from the City Attorney’s office to dismiss the ° 
« charges:against one of Katz’: clients: Landers Stuart, .< 


ti-Camping Law 
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officers full-time to patrolling areas of the city with large 
groups of homeless people, primarily near one of the 
largest service providers, Loaves and Fishes, and along 
the American River. Although homeless people are often 
the victims of violent crime, this detail existed on the 


~ “premise that homeless people are likely to be criminals. 


Much of the officers’ work during the day involved 


running the license plates of vehicles parked near Loaves 


and Fishes, looking for outstanding: warrants. If the 
owner of the car was unfortunate enough to also have 
expired tags, the car was:usually: impounded: :The:two 
officers even succeeded in getting most of the streets sur- 
rounding Loaves and Fishes designated:as ‘No Parking” 
zones, preventing’ people-from:parking: near the -service 
center, ‘and allowing the police to tow cars which did: 

- Continued complaints about Officer Olivera’s abusive 
treatment of homeless people eventually convinced the 
police department to reassign him. Since then, com- 
plaints against the police of the kind heard about Olivera 


have declined. The police stopped citing people under the © 
_ Anti-Camping Ordinance while Pork Chop’s case was _ 


pending. Instead, the police began using the much more 
narrow — but legally defensible — trespassing code. 
Unbelievably, in the wake of the ruling, the police 
have begun again to hand out anti-camping citations. 
Along the American River, Sacramento police have post- 
ed signs which warn “illegal campers” that they are in 


violation of three laws: a County Park Ordinance, a sec- _ 


tion of the State Penal Code and the overturned Anti- 
Camping Ordinance. Worse, the police are now going 
beyond citations; they have arrested at least one person 
under. state law for camping along the river. 

A legal response to the renewed anti-camping enforce- 
ment is being prepared. When the cases of those cited 


under the city’s now-void Anti-Camping Ordinance come . 


to trial, Katz will be there. “I’m gonna go in there and 


~ scream bloody murder and ask that the cops be held in con- 


tempt of court," he pledges. “I’m gonna go ballistic.” Hl 


Liberation Theology for Homeless People in San Jose 


by Scott Wagers and Nancy Nichols 


he Community Homeless Alliance 
has been serving weekly meals in 
San Jose to more than 300 people 
at the Fairmont Plaza, adjacent to the lav- 
ish Fairmont Hotel. The servings not only 
feed the hungry, but dramatize the grow- 
ing disparity between San Jose’s “have- 
too-muches” and its “have-too-littles.” 
Presently, there are more than 18,000 
homeless people in San Jose and more 
than 30,000 homeless people in Santa 
Clara County. Families with children are 
the fastest growing sector, while those 
working minimum wage jobs who cannot 
afford San Jose’s exorbitant rents are also 
a rapidly growing segment of today’s 
homeless population. People who have 
lived in San Jose for years are now 


becoming homeless in their home town. 


In fact, 94 percent of the homeless people. 


surveyed in Santa Clara County report 
San Jose as their last city of residence. 
Though San Jose is one of the most 
affluent cities in the nation and has the 
economic resources to house all of its 
people, the city relegates homeless people 
to shelters in dilapidated warehouse dis- 
tricts on the periphery of the city. San 
Jose’s long-term redevelopment strategy 
has displaced poor people from low- 
income housing through a rigorous plan to 
“gentrify” the downtown area. This plan 
has cost taxpayers nearly half a billion 
dollars and has coincided with the explo- 
sion of homelessness in the 1980s and 
‘90s. San Jose reflects the failure of ambi- 
tious city leaders who seek to create a 


playground for the rich by systematically 


eliminating truly affordable housing. 
Homelessness is not only an economic 

and political problem. It is also a spiritual 

crisis. Abject poverty in the midst of an 


affluent city like San Jose is morally inde- 


fensible. Theologically, our movement in 
San Jose represents a liberation theology 
for the poor and homeless that seeks struc- 
tural change through nonviolent means. 
Our ministry for homeless people is 
“doing a theology” based on social and 
economic justice, not charity. Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s “last, greatest dream” 
was the “Poor People’s Campaign” which 
intended to dramatize poverty in America 
and win concessions for the poor through 
massive civil disobedience in the nation’s 
capitol. Dr. King was assassinated only 
weeks before the campaign was to: begin. 


In a real sense, King’s dréam remains: 


unfulfilled insofar as income disparities 
have grown considerably since his death 


and millions have become homeless. 

We have other events planned for this 
summer, including marches, teach-ins, 
servings and housing take-overs. Also, we 
are planning several actions to obtain the 
Montgomery Hotel, which is owned by 
the Redevelopment Agency and is set to 
be converted into retail shops. Our con- 
tention is that if the Redevelopment 
Agency is willing to spend millions of 
taxpayer dollars on retail shops, why can’t 
they spend the same money to rehabilitate 
this abandoned hotel and convert it into 
housing for the poor and homeless. San 
Jose has the resources to end homeless- 


ness, but lacks the will! 


‘For information, call the Community 
Homeless Alliance, (408) 345-2353. 
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by Corinna Mullin 

or years, activists have been fight- 
Be: diligently for the government to 

acknowledge the AIDS virus in its 
totality — to recognize the far-reaching 
impact the disease has in the United 
States. Homelessness has faced a similar 
uphill battle to receive recognition in the 
government’s eye, yet has been gaining 
momentum as an important cause among 
social activists. Until recently though, the 
two struggles have been seen as separate, 
unrelated entities. ; 

Geoff Meredith, interim administrator 
of the Emergency Services Network of 
Alameda County, estimates that from one- 
third to one-half of those living with AIDS 
in Alameda County are currently homeless 
or on the verge of homelessness. He 


believes that the link between two of the 


AIDS are more likely to become homeless 
due to the added costs of medical care for 
opportunistic illnesses such as pulmonary 
diseases, diarrhea, skin diseases, cancer 
and tuberculosis. AIDS may lead to pro- 


- gressively more severe disability, which 


can result in job loss. The lack of moral 
and emotional support also takes a toll. 


nation’s most threatening problems can no | 


longer be ignored by the government. 
Two of the most groundbreaking 
pieces of legislation that were passed in 
recognition of this link between home- 
lessness and AIDS are the Housing 
Opportunities for Persons with AIDS Act 
(HOPWA), and the Ryan White Care 
Act. Under these federal funding pro- 


grams, nonprofit organizations.have been — 


able to begin the structuring of a stable 
system in which those who are homeless 
with AIDS can find decent health care 
and housing. Pe Sac sGar se 

. The relationship between AIDS and 


homelessness is by no means simple: The » 


recent attention focused on the two-fold 
issue has resulted in numerous insights as 
to where the:two intertwine. — 

“People who are currently homeless 


- are at-a‘higher risk than most for contract- 


ing AIDS or HIV due to the lack of health 
education: and :accessible protection, as 


well as to; the substance: abuse that. fre-:.:- 
quently accompanies homelessness,” said 
Gerald Lenoir, executive director of the: 


Black Coalition on AIDS. 
Focusing on the second side of this 
double-edged sword, those who have 


In addition to oversimplifying the 
issues, many government-funded pro- 
grams have been directed towards people 
who are nearing death instead of towards 


those who still maintain the chance to fight. 
' it. “There have been many studies which 
prove. that by placing homeless: people: . 


with AIDS or HIV into housing, their. T- 
cell count has stabilized or-at times, even 
bounced back,” Meredith said. 


Wolf Pack Attacks Homeless Community 


from page one 


homeless were driven from the street. 
Panhandling all but.disappeared. Business 
was good. Customers were undeterred by the 


occasional sight of a storm trooper | 
looming over some dishevelled street 
person. They hurried by, eyes averted. 
Alas for Elmwood merchants, the 
golden age of Wolf Protective Services 
is now over. On July 7, the Oakland 
Tribune reported that San Leandro and 
Oakland police were calling on the state 
to close Wolf down. “It became obvi- 
ous,” a police spokesman was quoted as 
saying, “that there had emerged a com- _ 
mon proclivity towards intimidation, 
aggressiveness and violence among 
-Wolf Protective Services. guards that 
was condoned by management.” The 
Tribune story continued: “Oakland 
police became so alarmed by.Wolf’s 
ways, that they warned the, depart- 
ment’s undercover officers to be wary 
of the company’s guards for safety. rea-.-. 
sons.” nou) Bato bis aeaee 
It was a well-founded concern: The. 
day after the story broke, officer Keith 
Konopasek, backing up.a traffic stop, 
was shot and killed. by Clarence Jones, 
a-security guard. His last employer? . 
Wolf Protective Services. Jones has no 
coherent explanation of why he killed 
Konopasek. He is charged with murder. 
Konopasek was shot on Saturday, July 
8. On the following Monday, Engbeck 
announced that Wolf was going out of 
business. 


The Elmwood merchants will miss “l can be your worst nightmare. You’re vulnera 7 
over 100 people and we know where you sleep. 


Wolf. They were well satisfied with its per- 
formance. Did they know how Wolf got the 
job done? How they intimidated and threat- 
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In addition to viewing the necessity of 
housing those with AIDS and HIV under 
humanistic terms, many nonprofit care- 
givers feel that the government must view 
it under logical financial terms as well. 

“When you provide adequate housing 
for those with AIDS, you decrease the 
necessary amount of hospital and emer- 
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gency visits,” said the Rev. Valerie 
Brown-Trout, site administrator for the 
Ark of Refuge, a nonprofit agency which 
operates housing programs for people liv- 
ing with AIDS. “It costs $700 a day to 
hospitalize someone, whereas it costs a 


minimal $70 a day to: provide a person 


infected with AIDS with shelter, constant 
medical care and other support services.” 
Numerous problems arise when non- 


The Dangerous Link Between Homelessness and AIDS 


profit organizations try to place people 
who are HIV positive into housing when 
they are receiving only a meager General 
Assistance check; rather than Social 
Security. “When you have landlords who 
don’t accept rent checks which are more 
than 50 percent of their tenants’ monthly 
income, you have a hard time trying to get 
them to allow a person whose monthly 
income is only $300 to move into a $275 
per month apartment,” Meredith asserted.. 


“The government is 
looking to cut HOPWA 
by 40%. It’s ridiculous. 
You just can’t expect to 
help people out of their 
sicknesses when they 
don’t even have a place 
to live.” — Gerald Lenoir, 
Black Coalition on AIDS 


Social Security is supposed to aid in 
the transition of people with AIDS or who 
are HIV positive. The road to receiving 
these benefits, though, is frequently 
blockaded by overly strict bureaucratic 
guidelines that often categorize people 
who are too sick to work as being not sick 
enough to:receive SSI checks. 

Currently occupying the minds of most 
AIDS and HIV housing agencies is the 
prospect of losing much-needed funding 
from HOPWA (a HUD program). 

“The government is looking to col- 
lapse the HOPWA program with disabled 


‘and senior housing programs, and cut it 


ened poor people night and day? Of course 
they knew. They had only to look out their 
shop windows. Did they care? Not a bit. 
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“Have you ever had nightmares?” one guard asked them. 
| ble when you sleep. And we have 


by 40 percent,’ said Lenoir, whose Black 
Coalition on AIDS was one of the first 
organizations to offer AIDS housing. “It’s 
ridiculous. You just can’t expect to help 
people out of their sicknesses when they 
don’t even have a place to live.” 


Richard? 


by Osha Neumann 


bout a year ago 
Trenchcoat Richard 
disappeared. He had 


been a regular on College 
Avenue for many years, pan- 
handling every day on the cor- 
ner in front of Espresso Roma. 
You couldn’t miss him — 
bald head, usually covered by 
a baseball hat, long scraggly 
beard, big duffle bag on the 
sidewalk next to him. He 
didn’t talk very much. People_ 
who got to know him said he 
heard voices, and was often 
frightened. He-was very reli- 
gious and read the Bible. 

Wolf security guards knew 
him by name. If he saw them 
coming, he would leave. One 
day he just wasn’t there any 
more. No one seems to know 
what happened to him. When 
asked about him, Wolf guards 
denied knowing anything. 

If you’ve seen Richard, let 
Street Spirit know. Also if you. 
have stories about your expe- 
riences with Wolf security or 
he eck — 
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Interview with Moby Theobald -- Undesii 
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Interview by B. .N. Duncan 


- Mike "Moby" Theobald i is an urban camper sid a hed eaae. ae vides 
satiric commentary on the small j joys and major injustices of street life in Berkeley. 
Moby utilizes his art to give voice to the hopes and dreams and downfalls of home- 
less people who are all too often voiceless. Moby's humor and unique viewpoint can 
be found in six issues of his adult comic a Down and Out i in Borers 3 an pe 
: chronicle of Berkeley | street life. o ; 
_ Moby is deeply concerned dhout Bonsleyy s ‘ongoing 5 cffons to crimina ee intimi- : 
date and drive away its homeless citizens. Measures N and O, the Berkeley Poor 
Laws, are an unparalleled assault on the civil liberties of homeless people. The Poor 
Laws have sparked a lawsuit by the American Civil Liberties Union, which won 
Round One of its legal battle when Federal Judge Claudia Wilken ruled that the laws 
are unconstitutional and ordered the City. of Berkeley to stop enforcing them. 

The Berkeley City Council voted to appeal. Judge Wilken's ruling; more than 80 
California cities have submitted legal briefs in support of Berkeley’ s repressive laws. 
ACLU Attorney Jim Chanin said that the Poor Laws are worse than the San Francisco 


BN. Duncan: Moby, what do you 
think about Measures N and O, the so- 
called Poor Laws, which were designed 
to outlaw “problematic street behav- 
ior” in Berkeley? 

Mike “Moby” Theobald: I was really 
surprised when they passed, because 
almost everybody I talked to was against 
it and knew what the laws were designed 
for. When they passed so overwhelming- 
ly, it really blew me away. And a lot of 
people that voted, I think they’re going to 
be really dissuaded from bothering to vote 
next time. It’s really a big setback. 

BND: Do you see signs of these laws 
really coming into effect? 

Moby: I notice that the cops have been 
moving people away from the front of 
Cody’s Books. If you look, you see that 
not very many people are hanging around 
in front of Cody’s anymore, and they’re 
more like out towards the street. Of 
‘course, they were doing that before the 
measures passed. And Cody’s and the 
owner of Cody’s donated collectively a 
thousand dollars to the passing of these 


measures; they were in favor of it. Maybe > 


like a year and a half ago even, they start- 
ed chasing people out from in front of the 
store. So Cody’s and a couple of other 
places like Amoeba Music — people used 
to hang out there a lot, and they would 
just get chased out. This is just sort of 
‘legalizing a city policy that’s been in 
effect for a couple of years already. In a 
way, it’s just sort of making it official. 
Getting the police and the law enforce- 


Matrix program, and harsher than anything he's Ss ever seen in 1 recent city history. 


ment behind what’s already sort of a poli- - 


cy. It’s very intolerant. 

BND: How much real harm did street 
people cause by hanging out in front of 
stores? Did they really hurt business? 

Moby: Well, I think it’d be really hard 
for a store owner to determine how many 
people didn’t come into his store, and 
why. Because they didn’t come into the 
store, he doesn’t have any opportunity to 
ask them, does he? There’s no way that 
they can realistically link people hanging 
out in front of the store with a drop in 
sales. All they can go by is that their busi- 
ness dropped during the time that people 


are hanging out; that could be a coinci- - 


dence. Even if their sales are down, it still 
doesn’t indicate how many people came 
into the store and didn’t like what they 


_ had to sell, and didn’t buy it for that rea- 


son. I think a lot of it is, “Our business is 
down, so let’s find some external reason 
why business is so bad. It can’t be 
because the economy is shot. It can’t be 
because nobody has money. It’s got to be 
because people are hanging around in 
front of the store.” It’s ridiculous. 

BND: Is it a desire to find scapegoats? 

Moby: Sure. You assign blame to 
somebody that can’t fight back, somebody 
that doesn’t even have a voice. Even in 
this last election. When I went down and 
voted, I saw the Hate Man standing in line 
to vote, and I thought, “Wow!” This is 
something really serious! -- when even the 
Hate Man, who has pretty much resigned 
from most of the goings on in the legal 


How are they going to get the 


process, is getting involved.” Street peo- 
ple got involved and voted, and they still 
lost. So they still don’t have a voice. Even 


when you do try, you still get batted down 
_ because the people that are in favor of the 


measures are the people with the big 


“Right now, who’s 
being targeted? The 
poor and homeless, 
undocumented workers 
or immigrants, and 
criminals. Three groups 
of people that are easy 
to beat up on because 
none of them have any 
rights." 


money: the people who really have the 
most to lose, from their standpoint, 
because it hits them in the pocketbook. 
Maybe they really believe that home- 
less people are hurting business here; but 
making it against the law to be homeless, 
or making it against the law to hang out 
anywhere, isn’t going to make anything 
better. It’s just going to mean that people 
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that it kind-of smacks of conspiracy; 
because what they want to do by curtail- 
ing panhandling, then the only way that a 


person can get money is by acting inside 


of whatever system is in place — you 
know, General Assistance or food stamps; 
and so if a person can’t make money their 
own way, then it makes them more depen- 
dent on the system. The more dependent a 
person gets on the system, then any time 
you can say, “You either fall into line, or 
we're going to yank out your assistance!” 
And then where will you be? Because you 
won’t be able to panhandle, and you — 
won’t be able to sell your stuff on the 
street-because you don’t have a license. 
It’s like making the city a union town: 
closing up the shop, and making sure that 
money passes only one way — up. 

BND: It sounds like a process where- 
by Ace Backwords and I selling publi- 
cations at our vending table could be 
threatened. 

Moby: Yeah, you guys could be on the 
chopping block next. These things always 
start off with one group being targeted, 
like Nazi Germany, and then it just 
expands and expands and expands. Like 
right now, you know, who’s being target- 
ed? The poor and the homeless, undocu- 
mented workers or immigrants. . . and, 
you know, criminals. Which is like three 
groups of people that are easy to beat up 
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are going to have to hang out on other 
people’s doorsteps and sit on private 
property; and then péople will call up the 
cops to say, “Hey, get all these homeless 
people off my doorstep!” And when it 
rains, where do homeless people go? You 
can’t go inside unless you’re buying 


something. All the cafés, they’re putting — 


up these signs, you know, “PURCHASE 
REQUIRED? =] oTABUES << AND 


RESTROOMS FOR CUSTOMERS 
ONLY”. It’s a giant way of making the 
town so unfriendly that, unless you’re a 
consumer, you’re just not welcome. 

And the anti-panhandling law, I think 
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on because none of them have any rights. _ 

“Let’s just remove all these people from 
society, and things will get much better.” 
It’s just ridiculous. Even if you killed every 
homeless person and Killed every criminal 
and deported every illegal worker, there's 
just going to be a new crop of each of the 
three categories to replace them. 

I think that years and years ago, before 
the Great Depression and before the wel- 
fare state even got started, things were 
pretty rough, pretty brutal. People had to 
work really hard to get ahead; but once 
they did, I think they pretty much could 
get ahead. I think things started working 
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idesirables Are Under Attack In Berkeley 
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into a better direction. But now, the last 
decade or two, it’s reversed everything 
that was done. They were just celebrating 
the 30th anniversary of the Free Speech 
Movement in Berkeley on campus, and 


_ they had to stop at one o’clock. What kind 
of free speech is that? They only had per- - 


mission to have “free speech” for an hour. 

At the FSM anniversary, they were 
talking about all the advances that they 
made 30 years ago, and how it’s all been 
eroded in the last 30 years where it’s 
almost all reverted back to the way it was, 
or worse. I mean, just about every strug- 


_ gle, it never finished. The civil rights 


movement, that’s still going on. The 
women’s liberation struggle, that’s still 
going on. People are still being discrimi- 
nated against for the stupidest things. 
Everything that was won has already been 
taken back. If anything, it’s actually 
worse now than it was in 1964. It’s really 
hard to look at that and say, “Yeah, things 
are getting better.” Especially when you 
hear statistics that our parents are proba- 


bly the last generation to do better than 


the generation before them. In my dad’s 
generation, they were able to buy a house. 
With my generation, nobody can afford to 
buy a house, not at a medium income. We 
were never rich or anything, but we were 
able to buy a house in a nice neighbor- 
hood and pay off the mortgage and every- 
thing like that. We were able to live pretty 


OVERHEAD LIGHTS 
by Julia Vinograd _- 


- Night. The overhead lights shed 
haloes. ner es 
_ Saint loiterer with intent » 
moves his head out of the blessing 
and back into the darkened doorway. 
Saints are usually martyred. 
_ He knows all about it. 
The overhead lights fall on the streets 
like the sky falling, 
making them safe only for people 
who don't like the streets. 
After all, | 
haloes are just another place 
to snap the handcuffs on. 
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nicely. We even considered getting a 

pool. That wasn’t like being a millionaire 

or anything. You’d have to be a million- 
aire now to have that lifestyle, 

BND: Is a deeply irrational attitude 


_ at work in support of the Poor Laws? 


Moby: Oh yeah. It just deepens the 
schism in the community. When we were 


working on the mural project [a project. 


for street artists led by Richard List, in the 
vacant lot at Telegraph and Haste Street], 
I was talking to a woman in the Telegraph 
Area Association and she told me that she 
wanted the mural to represent something 
positive and hopeful and optimistic. I told 
her it was really difficult to get homeless 
people to paint something that was posi- 
tive and hopeful and optimistic in light of 
the things that are happening, principally 
with Measures N and O. It didn’t seem to 
register with her. She heard the words, but 
it didn’t penetrate. She didn’t seem to be 
connected at all. That’s what I mean about 
a schism in the community. 

It’s like there isn’t any middle class 
anymore. There’s upper class and lower 
class — all the people are about to rise 
into one or fall into the other. And, if you 


‘look around, that’s what’s happening on 
‘the street. There’s merchants, and then 


there’s everyone else. There’s students, 
and then there’s non-students. There’s, 
like, two towns going on here. 

BND: I noticed with the mural pro- 


who gets arrested for panhandling? 
et the money to pay their fine? 


ject, you and other artists painted stuff 
on the wall in the vacant lot. The 
authorities had a lot of work painted 
over, but they left certain things, almost 


as though it was an act of censorship 


where they’re saying, ““We’ll only keep 
certain things.” Then, after a while, all 
the mural. work was obliterated. 

Moby: Yeah, they painted over every- 
thing that they felt reflected something 
negative. It’s like Berkeley passing laws 
to get rid of the undesirables of the soci- 
ety. Every society is going to have a 
group of people that they consider to be 
undesirable — mainly because there’s 
going to be some group that’s going to 
determine who’s desirable and who isn’t. 
By trying to censor the mural, by painting 
over the parts that they thought were ugly 
or not pretty or not positive, it’s the same 
as passing laws that will get rid of the 
people who aren’t “pretty” or aren’t “pro- 
ductive” or “positive” or “optimistic”. 
They might as well roll a truck down the 
road, and sweep everybody that isn’t 
“beautiful” into the truck; and then they’ll 


have a very “beautiful” town. It’s a ridicu- 


lous approach. 

BND: Myself, I’ve been trying to get 
across to a lot of the mainstream public 
that some socially marginal people, 
including some people who live on the 
street, are some of Berkeley’s spiritual 
and creative wealth. You were in the 


exhibit, Berkeley Artists On The Fringe, 


when Ace Backwords and I had it at 
the Berkeley Store Gallery on Shattuck. 

Moby: I thought that exhibit got a 
good positive result. I thought that was a 
really positive thing. 

_ BND: Yet, the climate in Berkeley is 
still to support these “measures against 
the undesirable’. 

Moby: Say you’re in a town that has a 
high rate of alcoholism. And you did a big 
painting of a person drinking a beer. They 
don’t want to face the problem, and so 
anything that is going to remind them of 


the problem, they’re going to want to 


paint over it; they’re going to want to get 
rid of it. Rather than dealing with the 
problem, rather than give people an alter- 
native to being drunks, they’re going to 
make it more difficult for them to buy 
beer. It doesn’t stop people from doing it, 
it just makes them curtail their behavior, 
and it makes them more desperate. 

And making it against the law to pan- 
handle is just gonna make it — what hap- 
pens to somebody who gets arrested for 


‘panhandling? How are they going to get 


the money to pay their fine? They’re 
going to have to panhandle [laughs] even 
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more to pay their fine for panhandling. 

BND: Seems terribly stupid. 

Moby: It’s very short-sighted, very 
unsympathetic. Very cold and unsympa- 
thetic. It's like this whole town is fed up. 

BND: It’s not even self-serving for 
Berkeley to be that way. 

Moby: Yeah. It’s not gonna work. It’s 
not gonna solve anything. It’s like the log- 
gers who want to cut down as many trees 
as they need in order to make enough 
money this year. But next year, those trees 
are gonna be gone; there won’t be anything 
left to cut down. So, it’s very short-sighted. 

It’s like eating all the food in your 
refrigerator now because you can, and then 
tomorrow there’s no food left. But you’re 
not thinking about starving tomorrow — 
you’re only thinking about being hungry 
today. I think a lot of merchants are think- 
ing about being hungry today. “Our sales 
are down, and so somebody else must be 
responsible. Okay: if we stop homeless 
people and hippies from hanging out in 
front of our store, then our sales will come 
up,” Well, what happens when they stop 
people from hanging out in front of the 
store, and sales don’t go up? Will they 
repeal the law? Probably not. Because 
maybe it doesn’t have anything at all to do 
with the sales. They want tourism, and 
they feel that people are turned off by see- 
ing poverty in a nice college town. 

BND: Makes ya think a little of how 
Hitler talked about “the Jewish men- 
ace” wrecking the German economy. 

Moby: Oh, sure: Find somebody to 
blame, and then eliminate them. And then 
when things don’t get better, find some- 
body else to blame, and eliminate them. 
Until all that’s left are the people that 
[laughs] have been pointing their finger 
the whole time. And then you can say, 
“Oh — these guys are Communists!” And 
then you could round them up, too. 
Eventually, everybody winds up rounded 
up. Everybody’s turned traitor on their 
families, and eventually either every- 
body’s in jail, or something collapses. I 


mean, how long will people follow a 


leader who might go after them next? 
How long? Eventually, even wealthy con- 
servatives are going to say, “Wow! They 
might come after me after eliminating all 
these poor people. They might need to 


raise taxes in order to house all these peo- _ 


ple in jail for “Three Strikes, and You’re 
Out.” So maybe I shouldn’t follow Pete 
Wilson. Maybe I shouldn’t participate in 


_ this any longer. Maybe I might be next.” 


But unfortunately, it’s not until they’re 
in imminent danger themselves that they 
finally start to get involved. 
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Unworldly, Off-Beat and Proud 


Outsider Artists Who Don't Fit Into The Machine 


B.N. Duncan : 
have always felt lost in a society large- 
iE contrary. to my own nature: a soci- 
ety alienating and rejecting towards 
me; a society on a different track, so that 
my own identity has been a puzzle for 
lack of being able to make comparisons. 
Who and what am I? Can I make sense 
of my life, and understand and appreciate 
what life is — when spiritual meaning is 


-often obscured by an exaggeratedly 


mechanical, materialistic, commercial- 
ized, officialdom-ruled, money-and- 
power-driven, artificial, superficial social 
order? Are there ways of life that hold 
promise, other than the life I have? What 
sort of life would work best for me, and 
for my having a life with others? Is there 
spiritual awareness that can make me 
whole and full inside? ve always turned 
to art to help me with these questions. 

I found family life and schools to be 
hypocritical frauds that worked a lot to 
negate me; I kept out of the job world as 
something that’s even more of an attrition 


and insult to my soul. I never knew of an | 


official job or profession that suited my 
nature, where my actual abilities would be 
wanted. I wanted work and purpose of my 
own choosing that I did in my own way. 
Living on a dole under a mental-case clas- 
sification, I gave up on such shams as col- 
lege and professional counseling, and 
eventually found appropriate work to do 
in cartooning, writing, documentation, 
publishing, ceramic sculpture, mural 
painting and exhibitions. 

Being an artist, I seek to make sense i 
things; to get things off my chest that I 
can’t do some other way; find my actual 
identity by finding what’s inside of me 
coming out in my work; earn a place for 
myself by benefiting other people; do my: 
bit to help this troubled, agonized world; 
have a channel for my capacity for love. 
I’ve sometimes said to myself, “Life is a- 
love story. If you can find some Ody, or 
something to love, you’re winning.” 

I could never relate much to the con- 
cept of working for money. I want the 


work experience to be one of life’s big © 


rewards, but in the social mainstream I see 
work with wages that I really don’t have 
the stomach for. I don’t have a head for 
business, and don’t like business activities. 


I’m an artist partly by default, because 


there are so many things to do in this soci- 
ety for employment and recreation and 
diversion that I don’t want to do. I feel the 
urge to make art, and I have time to do it. 
South-campus Telegraph Avenue in 


Berkeley has been a very fertilizing influ- | 


ence for me. With some street-people and 
other socially marginal people, I’ve found 
more authentic, luminary lives than in the 
lives of many people I’ve seen in the 
mainstream who put up false fronts and 
enact artificial, phony roles to maintain 
their positions. I’ve found kinship like 
never before with some people on 
Berkeley’s down-under social margin 
who don’t want to fit neatly into “The 
Machine”, and who often have too much 
of a true or original self to be true to, to fit 
in even if they might want to. Some of 
these people also produce art primarily 
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from their personal core, and not mainly 
for commercial reasons. I’ve documented 
and published people in the Berkeley 
fringe “off-beat and proud” milieu, seeing 
that milieu as a specific area of inspiration 
within a society at large that is a sinking 
ship. You’re in a stronger position if you 
stick up for others and not just yourself. 

A big purpose of art is to remind us of 
what’s important and needed in life. So 
much stuff that comes from the art-world 
establishment (the art-market) is contrived 
or slapped or slopped together to make 
money from people whose minds are 
assumed to be hopelessly numb, and has 


Art is a channel for my capacity to love. I’ve sometimes said 
to myself, “Life is a love story. If you can find somebody or 


something to love, you’re winning.” 


Art by B.N. Duncan 
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no vital message. People have a hunger 
for art that speaks to them without com- 
mercial taint: this is a major reason for 
interest in tribal art, folk art and “outsider 
art”. ve collected and published some 
choice examples of “outsider art” from a 
few persons living on the street in 
Berkeley. Many truly original artists get 
marginalized by “The Machine.” 

Certain individuals are crucial for my 
work; actually, I think that many artists. 
must have had others who gave essential 
help. Ace Backwords has encouraged me 
for many years, and often has had ideas, 
energy and initiative when I didn’t; we 
have kinship and a lot of shared interests, 


- aS in cartooning, writing, documentation, 


mural work and art exhibits. Wild Billy 
Wolf, founder of the magazine TELE 
TIMES, \et me take it over, and through 


TELE TIMES | got special attention, both 


locally and in different parts of the coun- 
try. Billy introduced me to Xerox-publish- 
ing. The plop-artist Richard List keeps 
seeking opportunities for me, and more 
than anyone else tries to be supportive to 
me in my present, often discouraged state. 

_ The importance of art that comes from 
the heart as sincere expression is part of a 
larger picture -- the need for honesty and 


_ Sincerity in life as a whole. We live in a 


commodity- oriented system that treats. 
people like objects tobe used or thrown 


away: that’s not an honest view of people. 


A human being needs to be whole inside, ° 
one. Our society with its excessive special- 
ization often demands that a person consist | 
of segments or separate compartments. 

We live under an increasingly corrupt, 


» ,.Tuthless ruling. order , swith strong, Arends | 
a against ‘sincerity and integrity, and much 
ignorance of moral and spiritual truth. ' 


There must always be voices speaking up. 


~ for what makes life valid. Without vision, 


people lose the good they have. 

Society is increasingly hostile to an 
impractical, unworldly, financially poor, — 
“off-beat and proud” person like myself 
who works for the love of it, regardless of 
making money. I’m really sort of a mod- 
ern-day monk. I’m wearing down — the 
attrition gets more serious; and often noth- 
ing seems worth the effort. Forces rear 


‘their ugly heads that seek to destroy me 


and others “off-beat and proud” who are 
valid people and valid artists on the fringe. 


_ I cling to the painful hope that I and some 
others get saving recognition for the gifts 


we have to offer, before it may be just too 
late for us — “Just too bad!” 


From Hiroshima to Homelessness aa A Pilgrimage for Justice 


by George Franklin 


everal hundred people, many of 
S them homeless or unemployed peo- 
ple from the inner city, gathered in 
Old Man‘s Park in downtown Oakland on 
Saturday, July 29, as part of a commemo- 
ration of the 50th anniversary of the atom- 
ic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
The focus of the gathering was on the 
devastation that militarism has wrought 
on the cities of our own country and on 
non-privileged people throughout the 
world. The day included a three-course 
dinner prepared by an expert chef working 
with volunteers from East Bay Food Not 
Bombs, community art-making, poetry, 
and live music by three local bands. 
Several hundred people enjoyed the 
meal and listened to music by Mahal (a 
Filipino ethno-fusion group), the Funky 
Nixons (a satiric dance band which also 
plays frequently in Berkeley’s People’s 
Park) and Doc Shanti’s reggae band. Poets 


Dennis Omowale Cutten and Steven 
McCutchen concluded the event with a 
spirited reading of social justice poetry. 
Children from the community took part 
in an art event organized by Sally Hindman, 
in which they traced their bodies onto mural 
paper, and then painted the outlines. The 
project echoed the mural 
which was painted by 
neighborhood children on 
the concrete structure in the 
northeast corner of the park. 
The event was part of an 
ongoing attempt to revital- 
ize Old Man’s Park in 
downtown Oakland. The park is located 
just south of the monstrous new federal 
building, and is the major gathering spot for 
the homeless and unemployed of the area. It 


Hiroshima Shadows 
by Dennis Omowale Cutten 


The shadow of bombs 
still looms from Hiroshima. 
And stalks the landscape. 


has long been ignored or attacked by city 


politicians. Revitalization plans have 

included murals, sculpture projects, con- 

certs, free meals, and religious services. 
Michael Thomas from Free Radio 


Berkeley asked participants for their views 
on how militarism had affected their lives 


and their city. One particularly eloquent 


reply: 

“As a society we have abdicated our 
responsibilities toward citizens, and 
diverted our resources toward means of 
destruction, or to a ruse 
‘to provide more money 
to the military-industri- 
al complex: Take one 


to translate that into 
feeding and clothing 
the people of this coun-. 
try. Here in the United States, you see 
people hungry, unemployed. The thing 
that kills me is, people point to welfare 
and say, that‘s where our tax dollars are 
going. But that’s bullshit.” 


The event was part of the Atomic 


Mirror Pilgrimage, which retraced the 
original route of the first atomic bomb. A 
band of activists traveled from New 


atomic bomb, and try ° 


Mexico to Japan in the same three weeks 
that it took humanity to move from the 
first nuclear test on July 16, 1945, to the 
first use of an atomic weapon in war on 
August 6th of that year. 

The pilgrimage began in July in New 
Mexico (site of the development of the first 
two atomic bombs), proceeded to the 
Nevada Test Site, passed through the Bay 
Area, and culminated in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki on August 6-9, commemorating 
the route of the original atomic bombs. 

In the words of one organizer, “A pil- 
grimage is.a sacred journey made to a holy 
place to seek deeper communion with the 
Spirit. The result is expanded inner -whole- 
ness for the benefit of the community.” 

The events were sponsored by over 20 
groups, including American Friends 
Service Committee, Emergency Services 
Network of Alameda County, Livermore | 
Conversion Project, Physicians for Social 
Responsibility, Pax Christi, Tri Valley 
CAREs, and Ecumenical Peace Institute. i 
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Alameda County Gives GA Recipients 
A One-Way Ticket to the Poorhouse 


Editorial by Terry Messman : 5 


: and, most cr ielly, permit counties to provide benefits for only three months out of the year to GA recipients. 
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Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


Street Spirit is a publication of the Homeless Organizing Project of American Friends Service Committee. Street Spirit enables homeless people to sell 
50 papers a day and keep all proceeds. Homeless vendors receive income and self-reliance, and educate the community about homeless issues. Street Spirit 
receives no proceeds from sales, no government funds and accepts no advertising. We need your support to meet our printing and mailing costs. 

Please subscribe to Street Spirit for $30/year and help our paper be self-sustaining. Or, join our Underwriting Campaign for $50 per month, and help 
Street Spirit remain an independent voice for justice and provide the paper free to our homeless vendors. 


Yes! I wish to support the work of Street Spirit! 

I will subscribe to Street Spirit. I enclose $30 for one year's subscription. 

I will be an Underwriter of Street Spirit. Enclosed is $50 per month. 

I would like to donate! Enclosed is a donation of __ $100 __ $50 __ $25 


Send Donations to: Street Spirit, c/o American Services Committee, 
1611 Telegraph Ave. # 1501, Oakland, CA 94612 


~ow-income 1 people ee, a ane cebac in their ae io cane this Bt oe On July 10, ee : 
| “Cong began a new program in which General Assistance. recipients are fleeced of nearly every penny of their meager 
d ‘grant and then sent to a Poorhouse. Also, the state legislature appears poised to make drastic cuts in ae GA program — 
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Matrix Police Arrest and Seize Food from 


Disabled 


by J an Spence 


ather John De Paul, ales known as the 

Santa Claus of the Tenderloin, suffers from te 

multiple sclerosis and diabetes and must 
use a wheelchair. But that doesn’t stop him from 
being a friend and benefactor to the homeless, 
especially the children of the street. The kids find 
shelter in his apartment on Turk Street, sleeping on 
the sofa or the floor. Several times, the landlady 
has asked Father John to move out, telling him, 
“There are too many people coming and going — 
the apartment house is not a mission.” 

The kindly man also collects food from soup 
kitchens and brings it to the homeless and hungry 
people of the Tenderloin. On June 23, the Sisters of 
Charity gave him a large bag of pies and pastries 
and containers of soup and salad. He transported 
this food on his wheelchair for more than 12 
blocks, holding some of it on his lap. On his way to 
the Tenderloin, Father John dropped by at U.N. 
Plaza, where he was stopped in his tracks. At least 
30 police officers were there waiting for Food Not 
Bombs to arrive with soup and bagels. 

Several cops descended on him and confiscated 
all the food. “They disappeared with the soup and 
salad for about five minutes,” Father John said. 
“When they returned, the containers were empty. I 
guess they poured the food down the sewer.” 

The police took his picture and fingerprinted 
him. I was a witness to this. He was treated as 
though he were a criminal because he had carried 
food for the poor on his wheelchair. The police 
escorted him away from the crowd of people that 
had gathered and gave him a ticket for feeding 
people without a license. “But I wasn’t feeding 
anyone,” he explained. “I was sitting in my wheel- 
chair, holding the food on my lap. Some of the 
food was in the back of the wheelchair.” 

A captain and a lieutenant approached him later 
and apologized for the arrest, “We know you’re not with 


talized by the SFPD. Mikel, 28 and homeless, was 
riding his bicycle at U.N. Plaza on his way to buy a 
hamburger at Carl’s, when he was struck by a cop 
on a motorcycle. ! 

“He deliberately ran into me — other people 
saw it happen,” Mikel told me. -“I was knocked off 
the bike. It was Officer Williams, Badge #197. I 
still have the bruises, and he gave mea ticket for 
riding a bike on the sidewalk and for contact with a 
member of the police department. I didn’t hit him. 
He hit me broadside, deliberately.” 

James Linneer, a supporter of Food Not Bombs, 
was also brutalized by the SFPD at U.N. Plaza. He 
related his story. 

“I don’t like to see people oppressed. I saw the 
police chasing and grabbing at someone and I 
stepped up and asked, “What law are you enforc- _ 
ing?” They tried to grab me and I said, ‘ ‘Hey, what - 
did I do?” They told me to get on the ground and I 
said, “No.” Then they forced me to the ground, 
slamming my head against the brick sidewalk and 
giving me a black eye. They gave me a ticket but 
they reversed the facts. They arrested me for bat- 
tery and bodily injury on a police officer! 

i they searched my bag, but not in front 

of me,” he continued. “I heard one officer ‘say, 
“We'll get him on a felony.’ They charged me with 
possession of a controlled substance and controlled 
paraphernalia. I don’t know what that is. 

“This big cop named Hart wasn’t through with 
me yet. He got in my face. Two other cops stopped 
him so I was glad that the violence ended there.” 

This has become a common occurrence — a 
policeman initiates the violence and then writes up 

| the ticket as though he were the victim and the 
homeless person the perpetrator. He reverses the 
incident. But this has no logic — most citizens are 
afraid of the police, who wear so much heavy, 
black leather and carry weapons and the long 


man who wanted to share food with his friends in the ‘aton. It’s scary. Homeless people don’t have the 


Baod Not Goribs 3 for get about the ti cket, ” they told Tenderloin; to compound this cruelty, food was Wasted strength to commit battery against a policeman, but we 


Father John. 
The streets of San Francisco were cruel to this elderly 
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Tommy Hillier has AIDS; he is incontinent and mentally disabled. 
Tommy pleaded with the SFPD not to take his cart, to no avail. The 
police were aware of his condition, but they tossed his cart and all his 
belongings into the compactor, destroying everything he owned -- 
including his medicine, antibiotics, pain killers and diarrhea medicine. 


Robert collects aluminum cans and cardboard to buy food. He has 
received about $2,000 in Matrix arrest tickets. Where is the logic here? 
It is absurd to think that a person will pay a fine for being homeless 
when he must buy food and medicine with his hard-earned money. 


and denied to those who were hungry. 
The story of Mikel Augusta is also cruel; he was bru- filed against them. 
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are hearing more and more about battery charges being 


Spinner Brown spends his SSI check for food, so he and his friends had 
to sleep in the doorway of the Credit Union on Golden Gate and Gough 
for weeks. The security guard said it was okay as long as they kept it 
clean. One night a cop came and snarled: "You guys gotta move or go 
to jail." Spinner said, "The cop had a bad day and took it out on us." 


In spite of cutbacks in social services, Mayor Jordan spends lavishly on 
Matrix patrols to intimidate and torment homeless people who sleep 
outdoors. Police awaken them roughly and tell them: "Get out of 
town" and ''The Mayor wants you to move South." 


